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HAZEL RE Dm FRENCH WARDROBE 


beet boogie woogie pianist Hazel Scott models one 
of the four fabulous French creations she ordered from x 
Parisian designer Pierre Balmain during her recent ~ 
tour of Europe. Balmain and his staff fitted Hazel for 
the $5,000 fall wardrobe while she was in Paris, shipped 
the two finished egats and dresses to her in New York. 
(See “Modern Living,” ) 
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NATIONAL REPORT 


Lily Whites Raid Black And Tan Convention 
The 24-year-old fight between Mississippi’s “Black 

and Tan” Republicans—the Negro-dominated, offi- 

cial party group—and the “Lily Whites,” so-called 


because there are no Negro members of that branch, 
flared anew in Jackson. One hundred Black and Tans 
had met in a Negro section to select National Con- 
vention delegates. Suddenly, 50 shirt-sleeved Lily 
Whites stormed into the state convention, rammed 
through a slate of Eisenhower-pledged delegates, 
and adjourned the session in three minutes flat. The 
Black and Tans—94 Negroes and six whites—who 
had sat gaping in awe, quickly recovered as the Lily 
Whites left, called police, threatened to charge the 
intruders with “trespassing,” resumed their delib- 
erations, and named five delegates pledged to Sen. 
Robert Taft. 
Exionge 16, Mliccle’ itew Yack otfice of OS West 4nd Strsot Raters ne cnsend 
class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Entire contents copyright 1952, by Johnson Publishing Co. Subscriptions: $7 one 
year, Canada $9, Foreign $10. 
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Calling the Lily Whites “bogus,” National Republican 
Committeeman Perry W. Howard, a Washington, D. C, 
lawyer who maintains legal residence in Jackson, said: 
“We will take our seats in the National Convention as we 
always have since 1874. Our seats have been contested 
since 1928, but we have never failed to take them. The 
Black and Tans are not a black party or a white one. We 
are the Republican Party of Mississippi.” Meanwhile, 
Attorney Bernard Chill, a native of New Castle, Pa., de- 
nied the white group went as Lily Whites. Said he: “We 
went as Eisenhower delegates to the State Republican 
Convention. We went with the intention of carrying it! 
for Eisenhower—and I think we did.” As result of the 
fiasco, it appeared that Mississippi would send at least 
two slates of delegates to the GOP National Convention. 

Though less bombastic, developments on other political 
fronts were no less meaningful: 

e At Springfield, Mass., Clarence W. Mitchell, director 
of the NAACP’s national office, said Gen. Eisenhower 
“will have to do a lot of talking before we can say we like 
Ike.” He said Gen. Eisenhower subscribed to a common 
stereotype in 1948 when he told a Congressional Commit- 
tee that complete integration of Negroes in the services 
was not advisable. Mitchell also attacked Sen. Taft for 
“stumping the Southern states for states rights to show 
that they won’t have to worry about civil rights if he 
gets in.” 

e At Washington, Gov. Earl Warren of California, an- 
other Republican candidate, said he would stand on the 
party platform in regards to civil rights. 

e Tennessee Sen. Estes Kefauver, waging a hand-shak- 
ing campaign in Florida, was the victim of both Northern 
and Southern snipers. Some Northerners called him “a 
die-hard Dixiecrat,” while some Southerners said he was 
a “wily agent of the Negroes who was trying to foist a 
civil rights regime on the nether side of the Mason-Dixon 
Line.” Meanwhile, he picked up support from Illinois 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, himself widely-discussed as a Dem- 
ocratic presidential possibility. 
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College Ousts White Student Engaged To Negro 

A white student at Earlham College in Richmond, Ind., 
was asked to withdraw from the campus after he refused 
to change his plans to marry 22-year-old Negro senior 
Grace Cunningham, of Berkeley, Calif. Earlham’s presi- 
dent, Dr. Thomas E. Jones, former president of Fisk Uni- 
versity, asked Robert McAllester to finish his undergrad- 
uate work at his home in Ithaca, N. Y., in order to qualify 
for a degree in June. Calling the engagement “impetu- 
ous,” Dr. Jones issued a statement which said: “The policy 
of the college has been to discourage hasty, youthful in- 
terracial marriages, because they present problems which 
may be almost insurmountable in present day civiliza- 
tion.” The ousted student said he and his fiance would 
marry in June, with the full consent of their parents. 


ES 






Robert McAllester Grace Cunningham 
Negroes Win Right To Vote In La. Parish 

Five Negroes won the right to register and vote in Bos- 
sier Parish, near Shreveport, La., when a U. S. District 
Court ruled that a white registrar of voters violated the 
14th and 15th Amendments. The registrar, said Judge 
Goston L. Porterie, employed “consistent and patent dis- 
crimination” in barring all Negro applicants from voter 
rolls for 31 years. 














Negro Named Catholic “Mother Of The Year” 

A 48-year-old New York mother of 10 was named Cath- 
olic “Mother of the Year” by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, marking the first time in the 10-year 
history of the award that a Negro has been so honored. 
The mother, Mrs. Maceo A. Thomas of the Bronx, N. Y., 
last year was presented a similar award from Pope Pius 
XII by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Dawson Speaks In All-Negro Town 

Rep. William L. Dawson (D., 
Tll.) addressed an_ estimated 
10,000 delegates and visitors to 
the Negro Delta Council in Mound 
Bayou, Miss., marking the first 
time a Negro Congressman has 
spoken in the state in more than 
50 years. School, religious, civic 
and political leaders from several 
surrounding states met in the 
all-Negro town, where they dis- 
cussed improvement of health, 
education and economic condi- 
tions of Negroes in the mid- 


South. Rep. Dawson ? 


Shift Three Prison Rioters To Other Jails 

Three rioters at the State Prison of Southern Michi- 
gan were removed under heavy guard to other jails where 
they will be kept until “things get quieted down.” The 
trio continued to stir up trouble at the prison in Jackson, 
after a five-day, $2,000,000 riot had been quelled. James 
W. Hudson, a Negro serving a life term for murder, was 
transferred to the Gratiot County Jail at Ithaca. Earl 
Ward and Jack (Crazy Jack) Hyatt, ringleaders in the 
riot, were put in cells at Howell and St. Johns, Mich. 
Warden Julian Frisbee said Hudson threatened the life of 
a jail guard. 
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W Hysterical After Rescue: Still hysterical after their res- 
cue were three women victims of a flash fire in a six- 
story garment factory in New York City. The blaze, which 
started on the fourth floor and spread to the top, caused 
injury to 26 persons—some of whom leaped from crowded 
fire escapes before firemen could set up safety nets be- 
neath them. 


Owner Of Mixed Resort Gets Threats On Life 

A Wisconsin resort operator who planned to open his 
inn near Tomahawk, Wis., to whites and Negroes this 
season, complained to state authorities that he has re- 
ceived threats against his life. Lyle Olson, who announced 
that his Somo Heights resort would be open on an inter- 
racial basis, said the Tomahawk Association of Com- 
merce (eight miles from the Olson resort on Somo Lake) 
implied he would run into trouble if he carried out his 
plan. Olson asked officials of the state attorney-general’s 
office and the governor’s commission on human rights for 
assurance that state laws against discrimination would 
be enforced. 
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“Rape” Victim Admits Hoax 4 Cong) 
When Mrs. Jewel Hollinger kept changing her story o Four 
how a Negro man had raped her, Detroit police investi Clayton 
gated and found that: 1) she had met E. W. Washington ington, 
the accused, in a bar; 2) voluntarily spent the evenin libeling 
with him; and 3) concocted the story to deceive her hus-+ extend 
band. The rape charge against Washington was dropped, ticed in 
but he was arraigned on a charge of carrying an unregis- It woul 
tered gun. ' maximt 
Cicero Officials Face U. S. Riot-Trial year In 

Seven Cicero, Ill., officials will go on trial May 19, ina ——— 
U. S. district court in Chicago, for their failure to protect 
Harvey E. Clark, Jr., when he attempted to move his 























family into the all-white town last July. During the riot 

all of Clark’s belongings were destroyed by fire. In an and 

earlier state trial all rioters arrested were freed for “lack man 

of evidence.” inte’ 
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"1 Kefauver’s New Aids: In an early bid for the Negro vote, t¢ D1 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) named three Negroes to pointr 

his national campaign headquarters for the presidential under 
nomination. The men are John R. Arnold (1.) of Mem- : 

phis, president of Friendly Fidelity Casualty Co.; Joseph} Milw: 

Albright of Chicago, partner in the public relations firm Wil 

of McKissack and Albright; and James C. Mason of Wash-? first | 

ington, D. C., president of Pulse Publishing Co. from 





4 Congressmen Ask U. S. Law Against Race Libel] 

Four New York Congressmen, including Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D., N. Y.) , introduced legislation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to outlaw interstate shipment of material 
libeling any racial or religious group. The measure would 
extend into Federal law the “group libel” statutes prac- 
©) ticed in the states of Illinois, Massachusetts, and Indiana. 
48) It would also punish violators for misdemeanor with a 

' maximum fine of $1,000 and a maximum sentence of one 
year in jail. 
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ct} 
id “Chitlins” Promoted To Official OPS List 

‘ot Washington, steeped in ponderous nomenclature 
an and technical terminology, was surprised to find 
ck manuals issued by the Office of Price Stabilization 
interspersed with such homespun terms as “chitlins” 
st and “skinned neckbones.” Reason: Georgia-born 
price stabilizer Ellis Arnall realized that millions of 
American diners consume enough such back-country 
delicacies to merit a 10-page description in OPS reg- 
ulations. 
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Senate Nixes President-Appointed Recorder 

The bill to take the power to appoint the Recorder of 
Deeds for the District of Columbia away from the Presi- 
dent and put it into the hands of the District Commis- 
sioners was passed by the Senate in Washington, D. C. 
The new measure, arising from the refusal of the Sen- 
ate District Committee to confirm President Truman’s ap- 
pointment of Earl W. Beck, would also bring the appointee 
under civil service laws and regulations. 





Milwaukee Gets Ist Negro Deputy Sheriff 

William R. Ford of Milwaukee was sworn in as the city’s 
first Negro deputy sheriff. Ford, an ex-GI, was chosen 
from the civil service eligibility list. 
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Big Alimony Settlement Ends Crayton Marriage 

The 21-year marriage of sausage king Leroy Crayton 
and his wife, Mabel, ended in a Cleveland court room, 
with Mrs. Crayton getting a large cash settlement (esti- 
mated at $40,000), custody of their adopted son, Brod- 
erick, title to the Crayton home, and a 1950-model sedan. 
Mr. Crayton also agreed to provide $100 monthly for the 
support of their son, reserving visitation rights and par- 
tial custody. He did not contest Mrs. Crayton’s charges 
of gross neglect. 


UN Okays Equal Living Standard Measure 

The United Nations human rights commission approved 
an article in a proposed international treaty which would 
require the United States to assure every American of 
the same minimum standard of living. 


Yesterday In Negro History 


; 

May 9, 1800—John Brown, famous abolitionist, was ; 
born in Torrington, Conn. 

May 10, 1919—James Reese Europe, noted band 
leader whose abbreviated first name, Jas., was re- 
sponsible for the coining of the term “jazz,” died in 
New York. His public funeral was the first ever 
given a Negro by the city. ; 

May 12, 1948—The United States Supreme Court 
ruled that restrictive covenants, designed to bar the 
2 sale of real estate to Negroes, could not be enforced. 

May 13, 1920—Twenty-two martyrs of Uganda, 
Africa, who had refused to 
worship pagan gods and ; 
were burned to death, be- 
came saints in the Catholic ; 
Church. 4 

May 15, 1918—Henry ; 
Johnson and Needham Rob- 
erts became the first Negro ; 
; soldiers to be decorated for $ 
bravery in France during ; 
World War I. 
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FORECAST 0 


Negro Airline Hostess. A Negro airline hostess 
will be tried out late this summer by an independent 
line in an effort to attract more Negro air passengers. 
South African Break. As a result of increasing 
racial conflict, Milan’s South African government 
will soon break with the British Commonwealth and 
a Supreme Court run by the party in power will be 
set up. 

DuSable Biography. Shirley Graham’s next book 
will be a biography based upon the life of the Negro 
pioneer, Jean Baptiste Point DuSable, Chicago’s first 
settler. 

DuBois Book. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois’ memoirs of his 
83 years will be published early this summer. 

New Housing Project. A four million dollar low- 
cost housing project for Negroes on Chicago’s South 
Side will be financed early in 1953 by a group of 
Italian promoters. 

Cardinal Player. Don Coleman, 1951 All-American 
lineman of Michigan State, will sign a 1952 playing 
contract with the Chicago Cardinals pro football 


| team by whom he was drafted. 


Negro Player For Senators. Clark Griffith of the 
Washington Senators will hire a Cuban Negro player 
for his club, but will not announce it until after the 
season is concluded. 

First Negro Judge. Cecil Poole, prominent West 
Coast attorney, will be the first Negro judge to be 
appointed in San Francisco. 
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African Appeal Fails, Khama Barred For Life 


Six native Af- 
ricans, who went 
to London as 
representatives 
of 100,000 Ba- 
mangwato 
tribesmen, lost 
their appeal for 
the return of 
their chief, Se- 
retse Khama, 
to Bechuana- 
land. The British 
government an- . 
nounced a final Seretse Khama and wife. 
rejection to their request and the group immediately 
accused the government with cowardice and racial dis- 
crimination. Khama was banished for life from Bech- 
uanaland by the former Labor government after he 
married a white London secretary. The Conservative gov- 
ernment’s ruling on the appeal made the ban permanent. 


African Federation Develops Despite Protests 

The Churchill government’s tailor-made plan to fed- 
erate its three big South East African colonies, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, developed despite 
boycott of the conferences by six visiting African chiefs. 


The chiefs came to England to express their opposition to | 


the federation, but instead boycotted the conference, 
which they charged with being a cut-and-dried affair. 
Paramount Chief Chitimukulu, elderly ruler of the Bemba 
tribe which boycotted the meeting, said that England, in 
federating the Rhodesias is violating a promise made to 
his father by Dr. Robert Livingstone. Livingstone prom- 
ised that the country “would remain ours until we were 
ready for self government,” the chief said. 
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South Africa Tense As Fight Opens On Malan Bill 

A tense quiet settled on South Africa as more than 250 
extra police guards took up positions around homes of 
every cabinet minister and Parliament where the second 
round of Premier Daniel F. Malan’s fight to make the 
Supreme Court subservient to the Nationalist dominated 
parliament will be conducted. Malan said that opponents 
to his white spremacy party may start civil strife when 
the bill comes up again. He has sought to reduce the 
power of the Supreme Court since it overruled his attempt 
to remove colored (mixed white and Negro) citizens from 
the common voters list. 





* 


Wi Back From Moscow: Returning to America after parti- 
cipation in the International Economic Conference at 
Moscow, five of seven American union delegates held a 
press conference at New York’s Woodstock hotel to report 
on the meet. The men are (from left) Edward Gibbs, 
Philadelphia; Chester Parrini, Rochester, N. Y.; Theodore 
Bosak, Paterson, N. J.; Morris Silverman, Philadelphia; 
and Charles Maybray, Jersey City, N. J. Maybray and 
Bosak revealed that their passports were “picked up” by 
the State Dept. and that customs officials “confiscated” 
books and other literature in their possession. 
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So. African Univ. Graduates 1st Native Woman 


The first native woman graduate of a university in 
South Africa will receive her degree at graduation exer- 
cises of the University of Witwatersrand in Capetown. 
Miss Bernice Sbongile Mbambo, 24, whose parents are 
teachers in the Brakpan location, will be awarded a Bach- 
elor of Commerce degree. She will also be the first non- 
European graduate of the university. 


Wealthy U.S. Negro, 27, Becomes Liberian Citizen 


%. 4 






Benjamin ; 
Miller, a 27- 
year-old Cleve- 
land business- 
man, has given 
up his US. citi- 
zenship to be- 
come a citizen of 
Liberia and has 
also adopted an 
African name: 
Jala Massaquoi. 
Miller, who 
owned a 42- 
room, 32-teacher 
Cleveland music 
school with an 
enrollment of ae 3 , = 
200 GI’s in addi- Benjamin Miller with natives. 
tion to restaurants and other businesses, said he chose 
citizenship in Liberia because “I realized that I could 
never have equality in America.” Citizenship can be be- 
stowed on a U.S. Negro in Liberia in one day. Now as 
Jala Massaquoi, his newly adopted African name, Miller 
will operate a 600-acre cocoa plantation and plans to 
open a music school. He once played with Duke Elling- 
ton, Fletcher Henderson and other top bands before going 
into business for himself. 
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Japanese Communists Hurl Stones At Randolph 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, was the butt of an anti-American 
demonstration at Tokyo. When he and Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas attempted to address a meeting of 
Japanese labor union members, Communist rioters hurled 
stones at them, overturned American automobiles, and 
assaulted both Japanese police and American citizens. 
Randolph, escaping bodily injury through a protective 
cordon set up by Japanese police and labor leaders, later 

left Tokyo to continue his tour of the Far East and Europe. 


U. S. Homes For Germany’s Mulattoes Are Scarce 

Efforts to find homes in the United States for 3,000 
mulatto children born out of wedlock to German women 
and Negro occupation troops have met with little success, 
according to officials of the United States Displaced Per- 
sons Commission in Frankfurt, Germany. The U. S. dis- 
placed persons law under which these children could be 
admitted to the United States expires June 30. 


Liberian Aid Program Flops, Historian Says 

America’s 130-year-old program of aiding Liberia 
through financial grants and technical aid has never been 
put into full operation and is a failure, Dr. Merle Curti, 
University of Wisconsin historian, declared. Only once in 
the history of the two countries has American aid ever 
equalled its promises. That was during World War II 
when Liberia became strategically important. 


South African Natives Riot For Sugar 

Police used clubs to quell fighting among 1,000 natives 
who rioted for sugar in Durban, South Africa. The riot 
took place at a state food depot. It was the sixth time in 
a week that police had to restore order at food depots. 


New South African Plant Will Recover Tin 

Marking the beginning of a new industry, a factory is 
being built at Capetown, South Africa, to reclaim hither- 
to-exported tin for the making of steel. Belgian experts 
are training South Africans for jobs in the new factory. 

























































Methodist 
MISSIONARIES 





Reversing the traditional picture of 
devout whites trekking jungle miles to 
plant Christianity among uncivilized blacks, 

a dozen U.S. Negroes are now serving the 
Methodist Church as foreign missionaries. Four 
are in India, two are in Brazil, three are in Africa, 

two are in Borneo, and one is in Cuba. There are also 
three short-term missionaries on field duty in America, 
working among whites as well as Negroes. 

Among the 12 missionaries on foreign service, there are 
three husband-and-wife teams. One couple is Rev. and 
Mrs. Ulysses Gray of Franklin, Texas, who have spent 
three years teaching, preaching, and performing social 
work in Gbarnga, a 500-hut village located 133 miles in- 
land from Monrovia, Liberia. Two groups are beneficiaries 
of their services, a civilized group with heritage rooted in 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emmett D. Steele like missionary work in Brazil. 
Their daughter, born there, has Brazilian name, Eliana, 


America and the people of the Bassa and Kpelle tribes. 
Using a borrowed cement block-making machine and 
$7,000 in Liberian funds, they built a six-grade school, 
which offers special, adult courses. They intend to build 
a high school. Mr. Gray heads a new mission station in 
the village while his wife is principal of the school, which 
is named for Liberian President Tubman. _ When they 
visited the United States recent- sain 
ly, they brought along a 29- 
month-old Liberian boy, Duret, 
whom they have adopted. 

The Emmett Steeles, who are 
stationed in Brazil, in two years 
of work have found that country, 
as they related, ‘a challenge to 
the conscientious missionary.” 
They are members of the faculty 
at Granberry Institute in Minas, 
where Steele, a native of Georgia 
and a graduate of Paine College, 


‘ . 3 , Missionary Gray is as- 
teaches English, aids with reli- sisted by African staff. 
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Missionaries Often Paid In Gratitude 










Mrs. Gray is mother to 
adopted Liberian boy. 
gious and athletic 
programs, and is as- 
sistant superintend- 
ent of the local Sun- 
day School. Mrs. 
Steele, a native Chi- 
cagoan, is a _ social 
worker and girls’ 
counsellor. 

The Thomas Har- ; 
rises, who have per- and Mrs. Harris moved to Borneo. 
formed an outstanding job in China, are now in Borneo 
where they hope to develop a rural training center for the 
Dyaks jungle tribe. When the project is completed, it will 
include a school, a church, and a demonstration farm. 

Like all missionaries, these Methodists find their jobs 
fraught with difficulties, danger, and, all too often, a re- 
strictive lack of funds. Compensation, however, often 
comes in the form of gratitude. In reviewing her work, for 
instance, Mrs. Gray said: “When an African discovers 
that he can read, it goes all over him, and he just bursts 
with joy. You can’t help sharing their enthusiasm, can’t 
help wanting to teach them more.” 
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Xk] WEEKLY ALMANAC|;| 


m: ’ KIDNAPPING OF THE WEEK. Mrs. Eliza Belle 

Burnett told Macon, Ga., police that her hus- 
band, Gordon, was struck with a pistol, dragged into a 
car and abducted from their home by four white men and 
a Negro, who, she said, claimed her husband owed them 
money. The next day relatives received a phone call from 
Gordon in Marietta, Ga., asking for money for his release. 
The ransom: $15. 


PICK- 
ser shee? POCKET 
OF THE WEEK. 
When Chicago po- 
lice arrested a pick- 
pocket he prom- 
ised to tell them 
about “a big touch” 
if they wouldn’t put 
the “squeeze” on 
him. He “squealed” 
and a dragnet was 
set for Frederick 
Douglas Repress, 
44. Soon afterward, 
Mr. Repress him- 
self telephoned, 
saying: “I heard I 
was wanted, but I ain’t done nothing.” When asked about 
“the big touch,” Repress answered, “Oh, that,” and then 
told how he picked an old sock containing $8,701 from the 
pocket of sleeping William Butler in a downtown Chicago 
theater in 1950. “I thought that sleeper was playing a 
joke on me,” mused Repress, “the stuff looked counter- 
feit.” On assuring himself it was real, however, he: 1) 
payed off the mortgage on his house; 2) loaned a friend 
$1,500; and 3) spent the rest—fast. 





" Repress with detective. 
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254545 TRAGEDY OF THE WEEK. Two weeks ago, War- 

ren (Jelly) McElroy, one of the best fighters in 
Phoenix, Ariz., history, was released from a California 
prison after serving three and one-half years for armed 
robbery, a crime he always maintained he did not commit. 
Old friends quickly moved to help him resume his life. A 
used car lot owner gave him a job, and fight promoter Paul 
Clinite lined up a bout with Armando Cotero, which Jelly 
won on a sixth-round TKO. At last, it appeared, things 
were breaking his way. Said McElroy after the fight: “I’ve 
got a new life to live now and I’m going to make the best 
of it.” Two days later, however, while he was fishing with 


friends on Canyon Lake, a boat over-turned—and McElroy 
drowned. 





MZ ML ME 


ds os MUSICIAN OF THE WEEK. Sidewalk musician 

Woodrow Montague was drawing more than 
passing notice with his impromptu performances on the 
busy corners of Raleigh, N. C., until police rang down the 
curtain on his act. Among his assortment of “musica! 
instruments” they found: 1) a pair of knives, 2) an ice 
pick, and 3) a razor-sharp saber. He was booked on a 
concealed weapons charge. 


NEXT WEEK IN JET 


WHAT MEN DON’T KNOW ABOUT SEX 

An interesting feature in which many men may 
discover that their sex knowledge includes more 
myths than they would like to admit. 


HOW MUCH DO NEGROES SPEND FOR FREEDOM? 

In the 87 years since emancipation Negroes have 
made regular contributions to organizations work- 
ing to eliminate second-class citizenship. Yet, by 
actual count, the amount invested for freedom is 
miserly by comparison to other spending as JET 
points out in a frank, forthright article. 
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MR. & MRS. 


Marva Calls Divorce Rumor “A Lie” 


“It’s a lie!” Mar- 
va Spaulding re- 
torted hotly to ru- 
mors that she is 
about to quit her 
physician-husband 
Albert C. Spaulding 
and re-wed former 
heavyweight cham- 
pion Joe Louis. Ru- 
mors that all was 
not well in the 
Spaulding house- 
hold began pouring 
through Chicago 
social circles after 
Louis named Marva 
president of a new 
insurance firm he 
organized. They 


reached stentorious proportions when Louis and his ex- 
wife were seen together repeatedly in public. Marva seek- 
ing to crush the gossip, said: “People forget that Joe is the 
father of two of my children, and his interest in them is 
as great as mine even if they are in my custody. We are 
business partners, and it is necessary for us to see each 
other often.” She said her husband is fully aware of her 





Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 


relationship with Joe, “and is very understanding.” 


Suitor, 60, Kills Sweetheart And Himself 

Angry because his sweetheart moved into a New York 
housing project, 62-year-old James Bartley knifed Mrs. 
Esperita Barnes, 42, to death, then plunged from the roof 
of the St. Nicholas project building in which she resided. 
Bartley’s unclaimed body was in the morgue at Bellevue 
Hospital. 














‘Manhunt Ends As White Slayer Commits Suicide 
James Foster, white 
Texas bad check artist, 
accused in the rob- 
bery-slayingofa 
young Detroit Negro, 
Calvin Williams, and 
the wounding of his 
fiancée, reportedly 
committed suicide in 
his native state, end- 
ing a nationwide man- 
hunt. The injured 
girl, Patricia Steven- 
son, 19, said the ban- 
dit forced his way 
into their car and or- 
dered them to a lone- 
ly side road where he eo Lo 
robbed and killed Cal- Calvin Williams and fiancee. 
vin. She said the assailant drove a car with Texas plates. 
Her description fitted Foster, police stated. An automobile 
bearing a Texas license, found near the murder scene, con- 
tained a hospital bill made out to Foster for maternity 
care costs of his wife. 


White Man, Negro Youth Face N. C. Rape Charge 

A white man and a Negro youth were arrested and 
charged with the rape of an 18-year-old Negro mother in 
Durham, N.C. Sarah Lee Davis, mother of a four-year- 
old child, claims she was criminally assaulted by Thomas 
Williams Jr., 21-year-old white truck driver, while Levern 
Walker, 16-year-old Negro, held her. She said it was 
raining and when the two men offered her a ride home 
she accepted it. Williams said that Mrs. Davis agreed to 
commit the act, but became angry when he refused to 
give her the money she demanded. 
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Boy, 14, Held In Death Of Girl, 6 

A 14-year-old boy was held in the murder of a six-year- 
old girl, whose body was found wedged down into a pile 
of automobile tires in a Newark,.N. J., basement. The 
youth, Charles Spruell, was charged with murder after 
confessing the crime to Newark police. The girl, Gail 
Patricia Humber, was dead six days at the time of the 
discovery of her body. The arrest of the youth was made 
possible by information given police by the victim’s eight- 
year-old sister, Frances. 


Probe $4 Million Policy Game In All-Negro Town 

A Federal grand jury in St. Louis began an investiga- 
tion into income tax irregularities of a $4 million-a-year 
policy game at D. C. Watson’s Harlem Club, in the sub- 
urban all-Negro village of Brooklyn, Ill. In July, 1950, 
the Senate Crime Committee called the club’s reported 
$7,133 profit “rather negligible” in the light of its $506,000 
“sross take.” The game has been closed since last sum- 
mer when county authorities threatened to “move in” if 
Brooklyn’s Negro village officials did not enforce the law. 


Teen-Aged Girls Rob Woman, 85, Of $1,300 

Two runaway 16-year-old girls, who robbed a 85-year- 
old Chicago woman of $1,300, were caught in Memphis, 
Tenn. The girls, Mary A. Hill and Roberta Davis, both of 
Chicago, were taken into custody when they reported to 
Memphis police that a cab driver robbed them of $1,300. 
The victim, Miss Fannie Gage, said the girls stole the 
money from a trunk hidden in her closet. She did not re- 
port the theft because she is on state relief. The cab 
driver, also held, said he bought a car with the money. 


Seize Ex-Chief Of Number Men’s Union 

Augustus Wesley, 44, recalled the “good old days” as he 
was taken in tow by Philadelphia police on numbers 
charges. In 1935, according to Wesley, he was the first 
president of a “numbers writers’ union.” He said mem- 
bers contributed to a central fund which paid off when 
writers faced big losses. 












Va. Doctor Says New TB Drug Saved 2 Patients 


In Lynchburg, Va., Dr. R. Walter Johnson said that Ny- 
drazod, a new miracle tuberculosis drug, saved the lives 
of two of his patients. One patient, whom Dr. Johnson 
said was pronounced “dying” on March 17, has been great- 
ly improved. The drug had been administered as a last 
resort. Dr. Johnson was the first doctor to use the new 
drug in Lynchburg. Nyrazod is being developed by a large 
drug firm for commercial consumption. 








Honor Dr. Louis Wright, Pioneer Surgeon 


In 1915, when 
Dr. Louis T. 
Wright graduat- 
ed from Harvard 
Medical School, 
not one New 
York hospital 
had a Negro on 
its staff. Four 
years later, 
when he joined 
the out-patient 
department at 
Harlem Hospi- 
tal, four white 
doctors resigned. 
2soaay, Dr. bi Ve 
Wright, perhaps Dr. Louis T. Wright and aide. 
the nation’s foremost Negro surgeon, is president of the 
hospital’s medical board and director of surgery, with a 
mixed staff of 86 surgeons. He also is: board chairman 
of the NAACP and the father of two daughters, both of 
whom are physicians. Honored for his multiple achieve- 
ments last week at a Hotel Statler dinner, Dr. Wright said 
proudly: “Harlem Hospital is the best example of democ- 
racy in action anywhere in the world.” 
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N. Y. Medics Seek End Of AMA Race Bars 
The 1952 convention of the American Medical Associa- 


tion will be asked to end all rules which now bar Negro © 
physicians in many parts of the country from becoming 


members. The question will be taken to the floor of the 
convention by delegates from the New York County Med- 


ical Society, which recently ncminated Dr. Peter Marshall || 


Murray, Negro surgeon, as its vice-president. His nomi- 


nation was believed tantamount to his being named pres- |: 


ident of the group at its next election. 


Yale Pre-Medical Student Wins $400 


The $400 John C. Shroeder “distinguished student” ~ 


award was given to 19-year-old Yale University pre- 
medical student Sterling Tignor, of Washington, D. C. 
The award was established in 1949 and is given annually 


to the student who is believed most likely to “find his || 
place and play his part in the world.” Tignor, an honor Fj 
student, is the son of Washington school teacher Madi- | 


son W. Tignor. 


Howard Professor Given Medical Society Post 


Dr. Walter M. Brooks, associate professor of Pharma- 
cology at Howard University College of Medicine, Wash- 


ington, D. C., was named chairman of the adrenal section |. 
(specializing in glandular disorders) of the American | 


Physiology Society. 


Two Negroes Named “Psychiatric Aides Of Year” 


Two Negro attendants at Cleveland hospitals were 
named psychiatric aides of the year by the Mental Hy- 
giene Association. They were among four aides selected 
for the honor from state hospitals. Mrs. Eleanor Williams, 
a worker in the woman’s ward at Cleveland State Receiv- 
ing Hospital, was cited for her “encouragement to pa- 
tients and her great patience with them,” while Eddie 
Booth, a Cleveland State Hospital aide, was praised for 
doing an “outstanding job in instructing new attendants.” 
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ARE MIXED TWINS 
POSSIBLE? 











When a prominent midwestern tavern keeper’s wife 
presented him with a set of twins, one fair, the other 
- considerably darker, the tavern keeper denied fathering 
the fairer child and immediately sought a divorce. His 
intended grounds: infidelity. His reasoning: his wife had 
been unfaithful with a fair-skinned bartender whom he 
employed. 
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Fortunately, although the bartender 
was summarily fired, the divorce never 
came to court because the tavern keep- 
er’s doctor intervened. However, the 
question which the father raised—the 
dual parentage of twins—reopened a 
line of medical inquiry which has not 
interested American doctors since the 
late 1890’s. At that time, and in the 
previous years of slavery, there was 
considerable speculation on the pos- 
sibility of mixed twins. 

Today, doctors generally agree that 
mixed twins are perhaps a physical 
possibility, but virtually a social im- 
probability. It is agreed that a woman 
could become pregnant by two differ- 
ent men and give birth simultaneously 
to a pair of half brothers or half sis- 
ters, but medical authorities insist that 
the social situation necessary for the 
phenomenal achievement is greatly improbable. For ac- 
tually, such mixed twins could only be possible if a mother 
would have sex contact with two different men, one within 
90 seconds of the other. Even then, however, dual fertili- 
zation could only take place if a second sperm cell could 
unite with a second ova within the allotted 90 seconds be- 
fore the uterus would close following the first fertilization. 

In recent months a mild controversy has raged over the 
possibility of mixed twins as result of an item appearing 
in a popular monthly magazine which stated that an em- 
bryologist at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore had 
records of three women, who after relations with white 
and Negro men, each gave birth to fraternal twins, one 
Negro and the other white. The hospital, of course, em- 
phatically denied the story but a discussion of the pos- 
sibility has since aroused much speculation. 

Actually, while many medical authorities discount the 
possibility and probability of mixed twins, there are re- 
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ported cases on record, though none of them occurred in 
this century. Such phenomenal births are recorded by 
Dr. George M. Gould in his book, Anomolies and Mysteries 
of Medicine, published in Philadelphia in 1897. 

Gould’s earliest case occurred in Charleston, S. C., in 
1714 when a white woman reportedly bore mixed twins, 
one Negro, the other white. Her explanation, according 
to Gould, was that “a slave crept into her room shortly 
after her husband had left the mansion in which they 
lived.” 

In another instance, Gould reported that a Negro slave 
woman also gave birth to such twins, later confessed that 
she had had relations with the plantation overseer im- 
mediately after her husband had left the bed. In still 
another case, also in Charleston, S. C., Gould wrote: “A 
Negress bore twins, one with distinctly African features, 
and one a pretty mulatto with the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the Caucasian race.” “Upon being questioned,” he 


pointed out, “the mother frankly acknowledged that | 


shortly after leaving her husband she had spent the night 
with a white overseer.” 
In each case, according to Gould’s book, “the children 
had separate placentas and umbilical cords.” 
Surprisingly, all the instances of such mixed births as 
recorded by Gould were not confined to America. In Trini- 
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dad, British West Indies, for example, Gould relates that 
a white doctor, in 1806, delivered a six-inch long foetus 15 
minutes after the birth of a full term baby—both to the 
same mother. They were of markedly different racial 
characteristics, he states, yet the mother denied any ex- 
tra-marital sex relations. 

In Rouen, France, on Feb. 26, 1806, Gould also tells of a 
36-year-old white mother who bore a set of mixed twins, 
and who admitted that she had had intimacies with a 
Negro while she was pregnant. 


While Gould admits that he never delivered any mixed 
twins himself, it is unlikely that his reports are complete- 
ly without foundation. Yet, embryologists today scoff at 
such possibilities, liken them to miracles and other un- 
explainable happenings which are either poorly reported 
or inadequately witnessed. Many of them point out that 
it is odd that all such instances of mixed twins were re- 
ported before 1900 when medical statistics were perhaps 
less accurate. On the other hand, sociologists and his- 
torians are quick to give consideration to one fact which 
medical men might 
overlook, which is that 
under conditions of 
slavery plantation ? 
owners could easily « 
arrange ideal situa- 
tions which could lead 
to such births. 


Although accepted 
moral standards to- 
day would rule out the 
possibility of mixed 
twins, it is not un- 
thinkable that such 
a phenomenon could 
occur. But for obvi- 
ous reasons, it is a 
matter that must be 
left to speculation. 

















































School Districts Told To Equalize Education 

Arkansas’ educational “hot potato,” the issue of equal- 
izing Negro and white schools, was turned over to state 
school district officials, who were told by the board of edu- } 
cation that the problem was theirs to handle. The dis- 
trict officials were urged to: 1) Immediately formulate 
plans to equalize schools by the school year, 1955-56; and 
2) attain the goal of equal salaries for teachers by the 
year 1954-55. 


Alcorn Fire Causes $100,000 Damage 

Fire of an unknown origin at Alcorn A. & M. College, 
Alcorn, Miss., destroyed the school’s dining room and bar- 
ber and plumbing shops. Damage was estimated between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 





























)) Prize Sheep: For 
raising a blue- 
ribbon herd of 
sheep, high school 
student Leo Wen- 
dell Clark of San 
Lorenzo, Calif., won 


scholarship in com- 
petition at San 
Francisco’s Grand 
National Junior 


tion. The award 
was made by Bank 
of America. 
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Wi Campus Leaders: After a week of mock political cam- 
paigning, Theodore Jefferson (1.) and Miss Velma Waller 
emerged with high campus honors at Tennessee A. and I. 
State University, Nashville. Jefferson, a history-political 
science major, was elected president of the Student Coun- 
cil. Miss Waller, a home economics major, was chosen 
“Miss Tennessee A. and I. State University.” Congratulat- 
ing them is Dr. Walter S. Davis, the university’s president. 





Name New Dean Of Men At Morgan College 

The Rev. Leonard C. Anderson, formerly pastor of Holy 
Cross, St. Andrew’s and St. Simon’s P. E. Churches, all of 
Chicago, has been appointed dean of men at Morgan State 
College, Baltimore. A Morgan College alumnus, he studied 
for the ministry at the Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Ill., and completed graduate studies at 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Negro Lectures At White N. C. College 

Henry Booker, head of the music department at Dillard 
University in New Orleans, became the first Negro to lec- 
ture at white Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. He par- 
ticipated in the school’s Arts Festival. 
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Atlanta U. Prof. Gets Grant To Study In Europe 


Dr. Mozell C. Hill, chairman of the department of 
sociology at Atlanta University, has received a fellowship 
from the Ford Foundation which will enable him to study 
in England this year and in 1953. Dr. Hill will do special 
research at Cambridge, Oxford and the London School of 
Economics. 


Arkansas Spending More On Negro Pupils 


Expenditures for Arkansas Negro school children in- 
creased 75 per cent in the past three years, while expendi- 
tures for white children were cut 10 per cent, the state’s 
department of education disclosed. The state spent $47 
on each Negro pupil in 1947-48, and $147 on each white 
pupil. A department commissioner said the outlay in 1951 
increased to $82 yearly for Negro school children, but 
dropped to $132 for whites. 


ART 


Murals At Atlanta U. Trace N egro Art 


Six murals record- 
ing the development 
of Negro art from its 
earliest form to the 
present were unveiled 
at Atlanta (Ga.) Uni- 
versity’s 11th annual 
Art Exhibit in Trevor 
Arnett Library. Hale 
Woodruff, ex-Atlanta 
University art profes- 
sor and currently an 
associate professor of 
art at New York Uni- 
versity, traced the 
evolution of Negroart . £34 
from cave-wall draw- Hale Woodruff 
ings to its present-day form. 
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Wide World 


0) Death Leap: Spreading his arms like a bird, 38-year- 
old Merle Bibbs leaps to his death from a 132-foot tower 
at the National Starch Products plant in Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he was employed. While police pleaded three 
hours for him to give up his suicidal plan, firemen spread 
nets in a vain rescue attempt. Among his survivors are 
four small children. 
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Bob Natkin 
Wi “Deep-Freeze” Girl Begins New Career: Chicago’s cele- 
brated “Deep Freeze” girl, Mrs. Dorothy Mae Stevens, 
whose fingers and legs were amputated after she was 
found frozen in an alley 15 months ago, began a new 
career as church speaker on her 24th birthday. Fitted 
with new limbs, she says she will speak against drink. 
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United Press 
W Historical Jazz: A trio of famous music makers, Warren 
“Baby” Dobbs, George “Pops” Foster and Louis Armstrong 
gave radio audiences a hot taste of what jazz was like 
30 years ago when they started the craze on the Missis- 
sippi River with their Jaz-E-Saz band. They broadcast 
on Rudi Blesh’s “This is Jazz” show from New City. 
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Des Moines Register 


W Surprise Gift: Ten-year-old Harold Johnson of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was surprised with a brand new bicycle— 
the gift of an anonymous Shriner who learned that the 
youngster needed one to help him strengthen his legs 
after a spastic operation. Potentate James W. Wilson 
helps Harold, who has been walking only a few months, 
steady himself for his first ride. 
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United Press 


Wi Kansas City Manager For Day: Sylvester Harris, 17- 
year-old Kansas City, Mo., high school senior, gets in- 
structions from City Manager L. P. Cookingham before 
taking over duties as a city executive. With other espe- 
cially-selected students, Harris helped run the city for on- 
the-spot training in government. 
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Methodist Church Seeks End To Bias 


A report calling for an end to racial discrimination in 
the Methodist Church was approved by the Committee on 
the State of the Church during a meeting of the General 
Conference at San Francisco. In addition to working for 
the “ultimate elimination” of racial discrimination, the 
committee’s report asked for: 1) full participation in 
church activities by race and national groups; 2) equal 
accommodation at church meetings; 3) review of racial 
policies of church institutions; and 4) end of discrimina- 
tion in employment of personnel by church agencies. The 
Conference then voted legislation permitting Negro 
churches to apply for membership in the jurisdiction in 
which they are geographically located. 








Bold Merger Fills “Deserted” Church To Brimming 


Negro and white parishioners crowded San Francisco’s 
huge Westminster Presbyterian church to overflowing on 
the first Sunday after the all-colored Hope Presbyterian 
congregation merged with the all-white Westminster par- 
ish. The churchmen decided to combine their parishes 
because the Negro church needed more room, while the 
white one had “too much space” for its 50 members. Hope’s 
minister Wesley L. Hawes was retained to head the mixed 
parish. Said he: “We hope to be considered from now 
on simply as an all-Christian congregation.” 


Consecrate 2nd African Episcopal Bishop 


Laurean Rugambwa became the second native of con- 
tinental Africa to be consecrated a bishop in the Episcopal 
Church, at ceremonies held in Rutabo, Tanganyika. One 
thousand church leaders and high government officials 
looked on as Archbishop David Mathew performed the 
consecration. 
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SHAMPOO BRUSH. A new 
shampoo brush with 100 
tiny plastic “fingers” to 
help cleanse and mas- 
sage the scalp during a 
home shampoo has been 
introduced by the Fuller 
Brush Co. The brush, 
firm yet flexible, is made 
of sturdy, resilient plas- 
tic, has an easy-to-grip (GPP E IL IDIFS I OI DLO 
handle. Price: $1.49. 100 plastic fingers. 
PATRIOTIC COLORS IN VOGUE. Red, white and blue will be the 
top color scheme this spring in scarves, gloves, flowers, 
shoes and jewelry. Many of the articles will be available 
in tri-color combinations, others only in single colors. 
CIRCUS TRAYS. A new 
idea for kiddies 
lunches and out- 
door parties is being 
offered by Nesco 
which has designed 
a gay circus tray 
‘ and lunch basket 
for serving little 
® tots. The trays are 
painted with color- 
ful circus figures 
4 appealing to 
youngsters, and the 
baskets have sepa- 
rate compartments 
for cake and ice Kiddie lunch “basket. 
cream. The sets help busy mothers save time as well as 
encourage the children to eat. 
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NEW 
FRENCH 
FASHIONS 





Whether she wears a low-cut evening gown or a high- 
necked sports outfit, celebrated pianist Hazel Scott is con- 


* sidered one of the most dramatic dressers in the enter- 


; tainment world today. This year she will be wearing a 
» glamorous wardrobe of French cover-up clothes designed 
by noted Parisian couturier Pierre Balmain. Each of the 
, ensembles covers her discreetly from neckline to hemline. 
They feature cool, neutral shades of gray and beige rather 
than the bright, provocative colors she usually wears on- 
» stage. 

One of the glamorous new outfits in Hazel’s new $5,000 
French wardrobe is a Balmain overcoat of deep pile wool 
‘ in battleship gray, lined with steel gray moire. A small 
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Another of the Balmain 


i creations, all of which were 
sa designed for Hazel when 


she appeared in Paris last | 


| winter, is a sleek two-toned 


© beige and brown tweed dress 


Bright yellow Persian lamb fur 
lines Hazel Scott’s tweed sport 
coat by Balmain. 


shoulder cape of the same 
material is attached. With 
the coat she wears a steel 
gray moire afternoon dress, 
draped to the side and back 
with a pannier. Belt, shoes 
are gunmetal-hued leather. 


with tab buttons and a 
brown leather belt. She 





Slim skirted tweed dress has 
curved front closure, can be 
dressed up with scarfs. 
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completes the outfit with a my 
coat of matching tweed, 
fully lined with canary yel- 
low Persian lamb. Balmain 
and his staff fitted Hazel for 

» the creations at her hotel in 
Paris, between appearances 
in the capital. 
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Two rows of buttons adorn 
gray wool coat with stand-up 
collar and small cape. 


4 


Gray moire dress has a tiny-V 
neckline, three quarter length 
sleeves, draping on skirt. 
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% Billy Daniels began a 
four-week engagement at 
the Copacabana in New 
York at a reported $7,000 
weekly with options calling 
for $7,500. 


* Lena Horne, with an or- 
chestra under the baton of 
her husband, Lennie Hay- 
ton, played a one night en- 
gagement at the Sporting 


* Club, Monte Carlo, on the 





French Riviera. 


* Dr. Percy L. Julian, noted 
Negro scientist, was named 
co-chairman of a _ fund- 
raising dinner for Chicago’s 
Roosevelt College to raise 
$100,000. 


*% Josephine Baker opened 
at Ciro’s in Hollywood un- 
der contract to a new man- 
ager—William Taub—who 
replaces Ned Schuyler. 


% Billy Williams and his 
quartet quit the MGM rec- 
ord label to sign a long term 
contract with Mercury. 


* Arthur Lee Simpkins, 
noted theatrical singer, re- 
turned to his home town, 
Atlanta, for a church con- 
cert. 
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% John Kitzmiller, 


noted 
Negro movie actor, has a 
part in the French motion 
picture, Massacre En Den- 


telles (Massacre in Lace) 
just released in Paris. 


% Helen Phillips, the Amer- 
ican Negro soprano who 
slapped a Russian soldier 
for being “fresh” with her, 
starts her second concert 
tour of Germany June 11. 


* Horace Stewart, who plays 
the part of “Lightnin’” on 
the Amos and Andy show, 
opens his all-Negro musical 
review, Happy Landing, in 
Hollywood on June 28. 


% Dr. Edward R. Miller, 
chaplain at Hampton Insti- 
tute, was elected president 
of the interracial National 
Association of College and 
University Chaplains dur- 
ing their meeting at Earl- 
ham College in Richmond, 
Ind. 


% Pearl Bailey, originally 


slated for the lead in the 
revised edition of Shuffie 
Along, was in the third row 
at Shubert’s Theater when 
the show had its Philadel- 
phia premiere. 
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SOCIETY 





DETROIT. A startling collection of 
year-round fashions was shown 
by the Detroit NAFADS at the 








Art Institute. Talk of the show! 
was the unique Ann Moore! 
lounging pajama creation worn 
by model Mary Beal (see photo), 
Made of imported satin, it resem- 
bles a decolletage dress with slim 
trousers beneath its full skirt. 
.. . Author Frank Yerby created 
a mild sensation by his appear- 
ance at several local spots. He was 
in Detroit visiting his sister, Mrs. 
Arthur Boddie . . . Another emi- 
nent guest in town was Mrs. P. 
M. H. Savory of New York, a 
neighbor of Duchess de Tally- 
rand at Tarrytown - On - The 
Hudsom. Local socialites were 
thwarted in their plans for a top- 
drawer field day when, as guest 
of Mrs. Haley Bell, the lady nixed 
all elaborate plans ... Promi- 
nent Southerners, Dr. and Mrs. 
Emil Nash, partied on the week- 
end as guests of Dr. and Mrs. L. 


Victor English. In the colorful R 


English’s recreation rooms, the 
old medical schoolmates and a 
number of their friends were 
buffet wined and dined. 


CHICAGO. The Windy city revel- 
ing in its most beautiful spring in 
years, has been hit harder than 
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ever with the convention fever. High on the list of big 
national meetings is the 19th convention of the YWCA, 
n off meeting in the Conrad Hilton Hotel with Carlos P. Romulo, 
OWN} Philippine ambassador to the U. S., as keynote speaker. ... 
the} The Washington Park Y-Dorians were in perfect tune when 
how} they provided musical entertainment at the YMCA’s an- 
oore# nual international world service banquet in the Sheraton 
orn) Hotel, where the 1952 world service campaign was in- 
to), augurated. ... The Atlanta University School of Social 
em-| Work alumni chapter is sprouting plans to entertain out- 
slim of-town graduates visiting Chicago for the national con- 
xirt.) ference of the American Association of Social Workers at 
ited a cocktail party in the Conrad Hilton on May 28. 
ar 
was 
Mrs, MEMPHIS. One of the most 
mi- colorful events connected 
_P. with the Memphis Cotton 
_ a Makers Jubilee, scheduled 
lly- for May 12-17, was the 
[The crowning of Mrs. Versia 
ere McKinney, a radio news 
op- commentator, and H. T. 
est  Lockard, local barrister, as 
ced king and queen of the fes- 
ni. _ tivities. They donned their 
Irs. regal robes for the first 
2k-, time during a ceremony at 
. the Lumpkin Hotel. . . . So- 
ful cial rulers of nearby Cleve- 
he” land, Miss., also caught 
a the jubilee enthusiasm, and 
re staged a mile-long pa- 
* rade featuring the lead- 
ing marching units and 
bands in the delta region, 
a]- a dozen beautifully decor- 
in, ated floats, and a comely Weil “te 
an queen, Geraldine McCray, Lockard and Mrs. McKinney 
a teacher in the Cleveland school system. 
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* PEOPLE ARE 


ELST LESS SSP SSCSSSRSSSSISSSESSTSS SESS SESES Ss 


si-That wealthy Brooklyn lawyer who is quietly seeking 

*“legal aid himself since his one-time secretary showed 
up in his office to tell him he was soon to be a father. 
When his wife wrestled her out of the office, the ex- 
secretary threatened paternity charges against him. 


«l- The expensive jewelry Billy Eckstine took home to Los 
Angeles for his wife, June, in his campaign for an 
early reconciliation. 


The weird antics of Lionel Hampton star tenor saxist 
Nap Ortegas who reports for rehearsals attired as a 
“Batman.” He tried to fly off the bandstand in a 
Toronto theater and landed with a crash in the aisle. 


>The Philadelphia gossip about the big party that top 
society matron who recently made some ugly headlines 
had planned for the Penn Relay festivals. Many invi- 
tations sent out by her were returned with “other en- 
gagements cause me to decline” notations. 


+k That Chicago Negro landlord who is splitting up 
medium-sized rooms in his Hyde Park area “luxury- 
type” building into “three-room apartments” and rent- 
ing them for $22 a week. The “rooms” are created by 
dividing the space with knee-high bookcases. 


*k That Detroit night club owner whose indulgences of 
“expensive” women has him in trouble with the income 
tax folk. 


> The three-quarter length platina cape, a gift of her 
husband, being worn around Cleveland by Mrs. Pat 
Brown, the model. 


> The breakup of the marriages in Columbus, Ohio, of 
Jean and Larry Gwynn and Dorothy and Tecumseh 
Barrett. 
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TALKING ABOUT. 


{ELLE SE STSPISSS LE SL SSS SHSE SELES ESS SSS ES SG & fs 


sg The charges brought against handsome TV, radio and 
movie actor Charles Lampkin by his wife Tressie in 
Los Angeles in which she accuses him of romancing 
with Riverside, Calif., white women in her divorce suit 
involving considerable property. 


Je The Brooklyn wedding of Jackie Duncan and Ann 
“Thorn which almost didn’t come off because one of the 
guests started a loud argument in which she accused 
her best friend of 25 years of trying to steal her hus- 
band. Ushers had to delay the ceremonies while they 
ejected the offenders. 


s}.‘That “sharp” Birmingham divorcee, owner of a Cadil- 
“lac and a Great Dane, who has opened an after-hours 
joint that is paying off like a slot machine. 


«The coming wedding of talented Eloise V. McKinney of 

7 ‘Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta’s young school principal, 
Myron (Bel Air) Johnson, one-time playboy, set for 
June 11 in Johnson C. Smith University church on the 
college campus. Her dad is dean at the school. 


s). Reports that Los Angeles’ Club Alabam was almost 

"closed by an injunction against the management for 
failure to pay off entertainers, including blues star 
Eddie (Cleanhead) Vinson. 


% The coming marriage of that Birmingham preacher’s 
‘** daughter, Margaret Holiday and playboy Herman Mal- 
lard and what the redhead, Leslie Wilson, thinks of it. 


«.The “transformation” transformed on the locks of 

** pianist Nellie Lutcher by Cleveland’s hair stylist, Cris- 
tina Jenkins, after Nellie made a special plane trip 
for that purpose. 


—DAN BURLEY 
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BOOK WHAT’S RIGHT 
OF THE WITH AMERICA 
WEEK A Symposium 


Thirty-five essays and speeches of 28 of America’s 


most publicized pundits are collected in this symposium | 





which praises much that is already in, and promises much | 


more, in American life. Alphabetically the contributors 
range from Acheson, Dean, Secretary of State, to Waldo, 
Selden, Florida lawyer. Politically it covers the gulf be- 


tween John Foster Dulles and Norman Thomas and ra- | 


cially it includes such world famed minority race members 
as Bernard Baruch, Ralph Bunche and Edith Sampson. 
® None of the articles was written 
expressly for What’s Right With 
America (Frederick Ungar, $3.50). 
All are addresses or essays delivered 
to American audiences. Dr. Bunche 
is one of seven contributors having 
more than one essay. One was first 
delivered to a graduation class at 
Fisk University, in which he said: 
Negroes who “fall back” on the alibi 
of race to excuse their non-accom- 
plishment are “weaklings’” for a 
Sr. Bunche “community of people cannot adopt 
: an alibi”—not even a good one. 
& Mrs. Sampson is adequately represented by a brief, 
meaty, provocative, but improbable, suggestion she made 





at a 1951 Town Hall meeting. Her suggestion: That ° 


an inter-racial group of U. S. scientists skilled in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, industrial techniques and 
teaching, be sent to aid the backward parts of the world. 
@ Other contributors who discuss the race problem are 
Lillian Smith who predicted that by 1961 racial segrega- 
tion would absolutely disappear from the South and Nor- 
man Cousins who reports with deserved concern and 
alarm on world relations and—race. 
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Sengstacke Buys Oldest Negro Weekly 

The nation’s oldest Negro newspaper, the New York 
Age, was purchased by John H. Sengstacke, publisher of 
the Chicago Defender. The sale brought to five the num- 
ber of weekly publications in the Sengstacke chain. In 
addition to the Defender-and the Age, Sengstacke owns 
the Memphis Tri-State Defender, the Michigan Chronicle 
and has an interest in the Louisville Defender. 


Negro Brokerage Firm Opens In Cleveland 

A Negro brokerage firm was 
opened in Cleveland, Ohio, by Nor- 
man L. McGhee, attorney and real 
estate dealer. The firm, named 
McGhee and Company, will spe- 
cialize in the sale of shares of lead- 
ing mutual investment funds and is 
a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc. “It 
is my intention,” said Mr. McGhee, 
“to bring to the attention of the Ne- 
gro the vast field of investment op- “a ; 
portunity afforded in the American Norman L, McGhee 
industrial system.” He is currently seeking membership in 
the Midwestern Stock Exchange for his company. 


LABOR 


Negro Trainmen Seek End Of Georgia Rail Bias 

The Railroad Adjustment Board was asked to stop the 
Jim Crow hiring policy of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. The petition, submitted to the board in Chicago by 
the Southern Association of Colored Railroad Trainmen, 
Inc., charges that the railroad employed Negro and white 
yardmen on the Savannah and other divisions of the line 
up to 1944, but that since that time no Negroes have been 
hired on the Savannah Division. 
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Worps or tHe Weex 


C. C. Spaulding, president of the 
multi-million dollar North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Durham, telling what candidate he 
likes for the Presidency: “Anybody 
that God likes.” 


Pearl Bailey, explaining why she has 
not denied rumors linking her ro- 
mantically with a man whom she 
has never met, and intimating that 
marriage is forthcoming: “Why 
should I say no before meeting him? — —— 
I might like him.” C. C. Spaulding 


Jimmy Cannon, New York sports columnist: “When Marian 
Anderson sings a song I don’t have an urge to applaud. 
I feel as though I ought to bow my head.” 


Roger Carter, first secretary of the British Embassy in 
Washington, D. C.: “Perhaps no factor in the future of 
the world is so important as finding the right means of 
cooperation between people in white countries of the West 
and in the colored continents of Africa and the Far East.” 


James Wylie Hudson, convict, who said he led prison yard 
revolt at State Prison of Southern Michigan, predicting 
further outbreaks: “When the next one comes, I wouldn’t 
want to be there. You'll probably see a lot of officers’ 
heads lying around like you see rubbish around a yard.” 


Dr. James M. Nabrit, secretary of Howard University, 
speaking at conference on the courts and racial integra- 
tion in education: “In my opinion, it is better for the 
races to be poorly taught together in inadequate facili- 
ties than they be taught separately in excellent facilities. 
The. great equalitarian principle of democracy cannot be 
taught, much less lived in a segregated system.” 
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( Sugar Ray, Joey Maxim Sign For June Fight 
Middleweight champion Sugar Ray Robinson and light 
| heavyweight champion Joey Maxim signed for a 15-round, 




















* light heavyweight title bout at New York’s Yankee Sta- 
' dium on June 23, culminating several months of rumors 
and on-again, off-again negotiations. Sugar Ray was 
guaranteed 35 per cent of the gate to 25 per cent for 
Maxim. Sugar Ray also guaranteed Maxim a return bout 
in 90 days if he should win. 
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WU Join Japanese Team: Coincidental with the return of 
Japanese independence, infielder Johnny Britton (1.) 
, ® and pitcher Jimmy Newberry (r.), St. Louis Browns farm 
. club players, flew to Japan to join the Hankyu Braves of 
; the Japanese Pacific League. They were the first Ameri- 
cans, as well as the first Negroes, ever sent to a Japanese 
league from American organized baseball. The deal was 
arranged through Abe Saperstein (c.), owner of the Har- 
‘ lem Globetrotters and a stockholder in the Browns. 
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Dl] Baseball Fan: Un- 
able to play again un- 
til his broken ankle 
heals, New York 
Giants left fielder 
Monte Irvin becomes a » 
a fan, lending loud 

support to action on} Hosk 
the field during a New’ 


first Vv 
curves 
son, E 
Natior 








York Yankees-Detroit eae 
Tigers game at Yan- Leagt 
kee Stadium. Accord- lowin 
ing to latest medical } 5 to | 
reports, Irvin will re- tende 
turn to Giants uni- park 
form in late July or 9.037 
early August. Mean- est t 
while: 1) The team 
was leading the Na- 
tional League; and 2) 
Hank Thompson was 8 Ki 
ready to relieve army- The 
bound Willie Mays. king 
Harry Simpson Recovers Batting Form pe 


It appeared that Cleveland’s faith in Harry Simpson’s vate 
ability to hit was justified. A dismal failure last season, seen 
when he hit in the lower .200s following a great year at witl 
San Diego, the lanky outfielder stood eighth among unit 
4 American League hitters with an average of .343 as the fina 

third week of major league ball ended. Reasons for his Kili 
renaissance: 1) experience, or maturity as a major Am 
leaguer; 2) the conviction that he is not a home run slug- cha 
ger. In regard to item No. 2, a Cleveland official said Simp- 4 the 
son “is trying for singles and, in the process, he’s gotten tith 
some extra base hits, too.” in 
Meanwhile, Cleveland pitcher Sad Sam Jones made a his 
relief appearance against the Boston Red Sox, struck out 
five batters in two innings, and received credit for his 
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first victory. The strikeouts were made with big-bending 
curves that nipped the corners. Elsewhere: Jackie Robin- 
son, Brooklyn Dodgers second baseman, was second in 
National League batting with a .409 average; and the Chi- 
cago White Sox’ rookie third baseman, Hector Rodriquez, 
was fifth in American League batting at .377. 


Hoskins Sustains First Loss On Own Error 

With two men out in the ninth inning, Dave Hoskins, 
Dallas Eagles right-hander, lost his first game in Texas 
League play by uncorking a wild throw to first base, al- 
lowing Beaumont’s Roughnecks two unearned runs and a 


| 5 to 4 win. He had won three straight. Meanwhile, at- 


tendance figures reflected a trend which appeared at every 
park where Hoskins worked: 3,402 fans were Negroes; 
2,037 were white. The total crowd of 5,439 was the larg- 
est to see a game at Beaumont in many years. 
























W Kingly Reflection: 
The reflection of the 
king of the feather- 
weight boxers, Sandy 
Saddler, now a pri- 
vate in the U.S. army, 
seems well satisfied 
with the fit of the new 
uniform during this 
final check at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. The only 
American boxing 
champion currently in 
the armed service, his 
title is due to remain 
in “mothballs” until 
his discharge. 












Archie Durham, Pasadena, 
Calif., City College gym- 
nast, finished first in long 
horse and second in side 
horse competition in the 
combined National AAU 
meet and Olympic trials 
held at Penn State College. 
Although he was for two 
years a California high 
school and also for two 
years National Junior Col- 
lege side horse and all- 
around champion, he did 
not land a 1952 Olympic 
games berth, which requires 
all-around efficiency in six 
events. Only eight gymnasts 
will be carried to Helsinki 
this year on the American 
team. Pasadena coach Da- 
vid McBride predicted, how- 
ever, that 19-year-old Dur- 
ham would make the 1956 
Olympic squad. 


Week’s Sports Roundup 


Calif. Gymnast Wins AAU-Olympic Event 


Archie Durham 


@ Baseball: Left-hander Jim Lamarque, former Kansas 
City Monarchs star, was signed by the Milwaukee Brewers 
of the Triple-A American Association; the Hollywood 
Stars, Pacific Coast League, released southpaw Roy Wel- 


maker. 


e@ Boxing: Johnny Saxton, promising New York welter- 
weight, knocked out Bobby Lee of Baltimore in the seventh 
round of a scheduled 10-round bout at Baltimore; former 
welterweight champion Johnny Bratton stopped Pierre 
Langlois of France in 2:30 of the fourth round at Mont- 


real. 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


By A. S. “Doc” Young 


Believe it or not, burlesque has extended its in- 
fluence to track. Just how far this incongruous 
trend will go is anybody’s guess. Everything depends 
on how much additional altitude San Jose (Calif.) 
State College’s ace high jumper, Herman Wyatt, can 
coax out of his lithe frame in an undressed state. 

Wyatt’s “strip act,” which stopped the show at 

a recent California meet, parallels that of bur- 

lesque queens, even to the point of putting on 

before taking off. Only thing Wyatt lacks is a 

pretty pose to replace high jumping’s traditional 

fall into a sawdust pit and, of course; he doesn’t 
go quite as far as the gals. 

In practice sessions, he adds weights to his shoes, 
but removes them for meets, thus obtaining that 
cat-foot feeling. In competition, he attempts to 
jump six-four before shedding anything. If success- 
ful, he has added confidence for sterner heights sans 
outer clothing, plus a psychological advantage over 
his opponents. 

After clearing six-four, Wyatt sheds his warm- 
up pants; after six-six, the warm-up jersey. At 
the same time, or a bit later, off comes the left 
shoe! So far, that has ended Wyatt’s strip act. 
But, with six-ten or six-eleven within reach, he 
may one day decide to go further. Already, on a 
milk-shake bet, he’s done six-six in sweat clothes. 
He flirts with six-nine “unclothed.” 

San Jose track coach Bud Winter, now pointing 
Wyatt for the Olympics, has no objections to the 
strip act, which is the jumper’s own idea. “It’s most- 
ly psychological,” Winter says. “But, that’s fine with 
me. If purple buttermilk will help him jump higher, 
then give him purple buttermilk.” 








International 


Wl “Can I Be Champ, Too?”: It’s hard to fill the big gloves 
of ex-heavyweight champ Ezzard Charles, but 16-month- 
old Donald Davis tries them on and puts the big question 
to Charles at the opening of the Police Athletic League in 
Philadelphia. Charles will try to regain his crown from 
Champion Jersey Joe Walcott on June 5. Heisintraining 
for the bout at Pleasantville, N. J. 
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Died: Virgil Blueitt, 55, one-time all-around Chicago 
athletic great and famous Negro baseball league umpire; 
at Chicago’s Provident Hospital; of a heart attack. One of 
the city’s legendary athletes of 1910-14, Blueitt was a con- 
temporary of All-American Fritz Pollard, played semi-pro 
ball with Fred (Duke) Slater, Paul Robeson, and Paddy 
Driscoll. Later, he umpired in the Negro National League. 
Among his survivors is acting police captain K. Blueitt ... 
Mrs. Lucille Blewett, 42, wife of Chicago’s Regal Theater 
manager, Benjamin Blewett; after a five-year illness; of 





pneumonia; in her home... Mrs. Annis Piggott, 105, 
only Negro woman in the town of Hankers Island, N. C.; 
after a 16-month illness... Sgt. Frank W. “Scoop” 


Harris, member of a prominent Philadelphia family; in 
the crash of an Army B-29; off the coast of Florida, in 
the Gulf of Mexico ... Dudley Turner, 39, a Cleveland 
musician; at Cleveland’s Mt. Sinai Hospital; of burns re- 
ceived when struck with lye, allegedly thrown by his 20- 
year-old wife. 


Birthdays: William Grant Still, noted composer of classi- 
cal music, 57, on May 11... Mrs. Bertha J. Diggs, New 
York state Department of Labor official, 40,on May12... 
Joe Louis, ex-heavyweight boxing champion, 38, on May 
13 . . . Sidney Bechet, saxophonist and one of the first 
Dixieland Jazz musicians, 55, on May 14. 


Born: To Claude “Buddy” Young, star halfback of the 
Dallas Texans, professional football team, and his wife, 
Geraldine; in Chicago’s Provident Hospital; their second 
child, a son. Name: Jeffrey Lawrence. Weight: 7 pounds. 
... To William “Deke” Willis, star guard for the Cleve- 
land Browns, professional football team, and his wife, 
Odessa; at Cleveland’s MacDonald House; their third 
child, a son. Weight: 9 pounds. 
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|_ENTERTAINMENT ] 


‘Birth Of A Nation’ Banned In Boston 

The silent film epic, Birth Of A Nation, was banned by 
Boston censors because protesting citizens said it might 
stir up racial animosity. The film, produced in 1915, has 
been called anti-Negro by many critics. Plot of the movie 


is laid in the post-Civil War South during the rise of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 


Phila. Pianist, 12, To Appear With Symphony 

Theresa Baker, 12-year-old Philadelphia pianist, will be 
a guest soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
at one of its children’s concerts next season in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music. Miss Baker is the first Negro 
prodigy to emerge a winner in the children’s concerts 
auditions sponsored by the orchestra. 












; , see cage LP" a 

WA New Sounds For Stan: Music makers behind the scenes 
of the recently-rejuvenated Stan Kenton band are com- 
posers Joe Greene and Eddie Beal who have penned eight 
new jazz ditties for the Kenton aggregation. Green wrote 
the onetime juke box favorite, Across The Alley From The 
Alamo, and Beal was formerly accompanist for Herb Jef- 
fries and Toni Harper. 
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W New Recording Star Of Germany: Leila Negra, 22-year- 
old German-born daughter of an American violinist, has 
become an overnight recording star in Germany since 
quitting a salesgirl job in favor of a singing career. Born 
while her mother was on concert tour, Leila grew up in 
Germany, was discovered as a singer by the head of an 
Austrian Recording Company. Her records are now heard 


-all over Europe. 


YW Olympics Bound: The Delta Rhythm Boys arrived in 





Stockholm, Sweden, where they will make recordings in 
Swedish as well as appear in numerous concerts during 
their two and one-half month tour of Europe. From 
Stockholm, they will go to Finland to sing at the Olympic 
Games, then to Italy, Belgium and France. 
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BROADWAY DREAM 


Nine years ago, stately and vivacious Delores Martin 
made the long trek from New York to Hollywood to star 
in a revival of the famous musical, Shuffie Along, one of 
the great Broadway hits of the ’20’s which produced the 
fabulous Josephine Baker. But for reasons that were pri- 


marily financial, that revival of Shuffie Along was never | 


produced. Yet, Delores never quite abandoned the dream 
of playing the lead in the musical she had heard about 
most of her life. 

Last March, her dream came true. Pearl Bailey, orig- 
inally scheduled to play the lead in the new Irving Gau- 
mont revival of Shuffie Along, withdrew from the show 
and Delores Martin was promptly signed to replace her. 

Delores’ role in Shuffie Along is the greatest break of 
her career. In the show she plays WAC Sergeant Lucy 
Drake, member of a unit attached to the 92nd Division of 
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Delores Martin finds 
dream come true as 
Shuffle Along star. 
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Singer Got First Broadway Part In 1947 


Italy. The show’s first act takes place in Italy, then the 
scene shifts to the U. S. 

Delores sings six songs in all. She has been assigned the 
exacting task of singing the two great smash hit tunes of 
the original musical, Love Will Find A Way, and I’m Just 
Wild About Harry. She also does If I Ever Get Home and 
Rhythm Of America. 

College-trained, Delores, who was born in Georgia and 
reared in Schenectady, N. Y., has been singing profes- 
sionally ever since she graduated from Howard University. 
Broadway saw her for the first time in 1947 when she 
scored mightily in the hit musical, Finian’s Rainbow, with 
her singing of the jumpy tune, Necessity. 

Oddly, Delores was originally hired in the show as a 
member of the chorus, but during the show’s Philadelphia 
tryout, a last-minute change was made and the song 
Necessity was inserted. Delores was given a chance to do it, 
and sang it so well that the director and producer agreed 
to keep her in the part. It proved to be one of the biggest 
hits of the show, which ran two years on Broadway. 





Critics observe that Delores Airy, buoyant song delivery 
sings with “voice, hands, body.” won star plaudits in Phila. 
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After Finian’s Rainbow closed Delores did some work in 
summer theaters, and in 1950 was given the understudy 
assignment fo Pearl Bailey in Arms and the Girl. Com- 
menting on her work, Delores says: “I learned a lot about 
theater in that show.” 

Dynamic, quick-witted and immensely talented, Dolores 
is extremely ambitious and is determined to “make the 

most” of her big break. She once studied music and voice 
} under the eminent concert artist Todd Duncan at Howard 
| University, is currently continuing her voice studies under 
' Helen Bentz and taking dancing lessons besides from 
Lavinia Williams, a former Katherine Dunham star. 

Delores also finds time to be a housewife for her hus- 
band, musician Dave Martin, who plays in the orchestra 
of Shuffie Along. She once sang with his band for three 
years in Brooklyn. 

Although it has taken nine years for Delores’ dream to 
become reality, the talented young singer has never been 
discouraged, not even when she was flatly turned down 
for a part in Beggar’s Holiday because she had no previous 
musical comedy experience. And this week, when Shuffie 
Along reopens on Broadway, she might be well rewarded 
for her years of waiting, hoping and dreaming. 














Delores puts her all into role, In revival, Delores will sing six 
says it is “a dream, realized.” lively tunes, two of them hits. 
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The Narrow 
Margin 
More than three- 
fourths of the ac- 
tion in RKO Ra- 
dio’s mystery dra- 
ma, The Narrow 
Margin, develops 
aboard a crack pas- 
senger train travel- 
ing between Chi- 
cago and Los An- 
geles. Among the 
passengers are a 
policewoman (Ma- 
rie Windsor), who 













Ann is in desperate danger. 


radio. 
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Ann Sinclair in danger. ; 
impersonates a youthful widow of a slain gangster who | 
is to testify before a grand jury investigating bribery; a 
detective (Charles McGraw) who guards the policewoman, 
believing she is really the star witness, and the real widow, 
Ann Sinclair (Jacqueline White) who had the lady cop act 
as a decoy in order to protect her. 
woman is murdered by gangsters determined to prevent 
Ann from testifying. When they discover their mistake, 


Enroute, the police- 
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Week’s Radio-TV Preview 


Erroll Garner on Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street (Saturday, May 10, at 10:30 pm. EDT) on NBC 


oo00000000g0000 


Scatman Carouthers on The Colgate Hour (Sunday, May 
11, at 8 p.m. EDT) on NBC television. 

Jimmy Carter vs. Lauro Salas in a 15-round lightweight 
championship bout (Wednesday, May 14, at 10 p.m. EDT) 
on CBS television and radio. 
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A Plenty of money was 
passed at the Penn Relays 
in Philly to hush up a hotel 
room shooting. One of New 
York’s biggest doctors was 
involved. He caught his 
wife red-handed with a 
fraternity brother, wounded 
him in the arm. 


A Since Peace Love, the 
Father Divine maid, talked 
bandits out of robbing a 
wealthy Brooklyn family’s 
home, all employers now 
want members of the King- 
dom as domestic help. Em- 
ployment agency at Divine 
headquarters has been be- 
Sieged with calls from Park 
Avenue matrons. 


A Creole Pete Robertson 
spent more than $20,000 in 
redecorating his House of 
Gumbo Cafe, then sent to 
his native New Orleans and 
imported a chef and ten 
creole beauties as wait- 
resses. Five of them made 
over $150 in tips alone the 
first week. 











A Middleweight champ 
Sugar Ray Robinson isn’t 
kidding when he says he 
wants to be a dancer. He 
and Pete Nugent rehearse 
daily and Sugar’s manager 
George Gainsford is trying 
to book them into the Folies 
Bergere niteclub when they 
visit Paris. 


A Don’t play the Negro 
women politicians cheap in 
the Eisenhower campaign 
drive. Working around the 
clock to make Ike’s name 
a household word is bus- 
tling Sadie Williams, who’s 
spending thousands of dol- 
lars of her own money 
to set up women’s groups 
across the nation. 


A Showman Larry Steele, 
in Boston with his Smart 
Affairs show, wired Savan- 
nah cafe showgal Rosita 
Davis an offer of $500 to 
join his revue. Wants her to 
do that jungle dance num- 
ber that lifted Rose Hard- 
away to Broadway fame. 
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Mercer Ellington 


A Just graduated from 
New York University with 
his music degree, Mercer 
Ellington, son of the Duke, 


is forming an agency to 
book bands to play society 
dances only. 


A The Stanley Nelsons ex- 
pect an heir in June. He’s 
a dentist and she’s prexy of 
the Madame C. J. Walker 
manufacturing firm. 


A Singer Adelaide Hall 
now operating the Calypso 
Club in London, has an all- 
West Indian show that ac- 
tor Noel Coward wants to 
bring here this summer. 
Before she became Queen, 
Princess Elizabeth was a 
frequent visitor there and 
Adelaide taught her how to 
Charleston. 
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Billy Daniels 


A Singer Billy Daniels is | 
putting those thousands 
he’s earning to good use. He | 
just bought his third apart- 
ment house and will soon 
open a swank cafe. 


A Hottest woomance in | 


town is up and coming 
singer Bobbie Lucas and 
jungle dancer Rose Hard- 
away. They’re combining 
their talents in a song and 
dance act. 


A The Wheel of Fortune, 
authored by the mixed 
team of Bennie Benjamin 
and George Weiss, is mak- 
ing them rich like mad. 
They took the six-figure 
royalty check they just re- 
ceived and bought up an- 
other 200 acres and a hotel 
in the Virgin Islands. 
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REN 

These smiling little South Africans are now members—by 
adoption—of British nobility. They were adopted by the 
Countess of Ranfurly, globe-circling English aristocrat, 
who fell in love with them when she met them in a school 
at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Stanford Hoyi, 4, and 
Lilian Maseti, 5, will fly with their new mother to Eng- 
land and continue school there. 








